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'so harshly with the peculiar cireumstances of 
the present, that itis a very embarrasing la- 
bor to rise in this audience, for the purpose of 
public discourse, and [| trust the kind friends 
who meet with us this morning will extend 
all needful charity toward any faults evident 
upon the occasion. We this day hold the 
anniversary of our Society—an event, aside 
from our own, without a parallel in the ac- 
tions of men—the anniversary of the first 
association ever formed in a State Prison, 
among convicts, for their own redemption. 
i It will be recollected that we began our action 
with mingled hope and fear; having not only 
the doubts of community against us, but the 
distrust of some of our own number. It was 
emphatically ‘a néw thing under the sun,’ 
and was termed experimental if not Euto- 
pian. But, sir, itis no longer an experiment; 
it has become what the Hon. Caleb Cushing 
—_ would style ‘a fixed fact.’ It is readily ob- 
N. B. Unless otherwise ordered, we always con- | Served, by even a casual review of the past, 
tinue sending the paper, without regard to the time | that a marked progress has characterized the 
paid fer. ‘Uhose who wish to discontinue when their action of nations as well as communities and in- 
time expires, should give us seasonable notice to, dividuals. Science has been rapidly advane 
that effect. cing and extending its dominion; art has bee 
How ro Srop a Paper. First, see that you constantly achieving new triumphs, and gat 
have paid for it up to the time you wish it to stop; ering new strength and brighter laurels at ev 
then write your name and post-office address on one ery remove froin the dim ages of the past; 
ef the papers, with the word ‘discantinue,’ and the gospel, too, has been constantly attracting 
mail it to the publishers. ' | to its standard not only exponents, but actors 
-oerrunt pnd myn, from praising and mogeifying ite 
inestimable blessings, have begun to try the 
TdT We, effect of its spirit, in all the relations of lite; 
REFUGE OF VIOLEN CE philanthropy and benevolence have been, for 
“4 * |ages, channelling the earth with streams of 
cent inte dheieteenedinend naan dienes ans | Blatdness; —yet urged on and strengchened by 
sancruaay; vhol wea? pp oe "jab nade naneib: ‘nal all these influences, they have over, until 
EARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE within a few years, directed a single rivulet 
SRS ues sen Seeenren 20 Passe eagerness into the prison-houses that speck the earth 
= ——= | like spots of rank disease, ‘8 
Hi UA + That peculiar expression, ‘ the spirit of the 
mitt Sa, | age,’ has become tangible in the moral, rel.- 
gious, and educational enterprises of the 
time; thac elastic word, ‘reform,’ has found 
a place upon almost every escutcheon; still, 
, | sir, it has been reserved for us, so far as pris- 
My) | oners are concerned, to exemplify the maxim, 
i) | thar ‘who would be free, himself must strike 
' | the blow.’ As Lain limited in time, it may 
' | be proper briefly to review in this place the 
transactions of our Society for the past year. 
| The principal subjects for consideration have 
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i’ | ber an opportunity of actual observation and 
the latter a subject of painful interest to most 
‘magnitude. ‘I'he discussion of these subjects 

UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! | 

Tuomas TxHorn, for murder,| 

Time of execution any day. pe sats . 

a | | standing in community ?? A subject of such 

1847. Can neither read nor write. Age 25. | such good resolutions, such practical sugges- 

James Hamivron, for the murder of Ja- 

of execution not known. 

ter. Time of execution not fixed, 

Lawrence Tearney, for murder. Tobe 

for engaging in an insurrection; time of 

| 

Tne: Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 

e 

Time of execution not known. 

Time of exe- 

eution not fixed. 


been, first, the science of Geology; a subject 
\edutling toa large proportion of our num- 
) (experiment. ‘Ihe next subjects were ‘Tem- 
y |perance and its antagonist, Intemperence; 
|ot our number, having contributed to our 
|misery and degradation nine-tenths of their 
________ | hus been characterized by such vivid narra- 
/tions of personal experience, such eloquent 
reasoning, that we augured great good trom 
MAINE! ithe result. ‘Lhe next subject has been and 
” ; ie (CS . ” - > _ OCU re > 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. | still is, ‘In what way can we best secure the 
confidence of friends, and regain a good 
! pe overs ; 
RHODE ISLAND! Simon T. Hicks» | Vital importance, | am happy to say, has in- 
for murder. ‘Io be executed November, | terested the feelings of all, and called out 
PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harney,| tions and views, as will do much to cheer us 
for the murder of his wife at Easton. 
cob Hunter. Time of execution unknown. 
Brrpeet Harman, at Philadelphia. ‘Time 
Joun Parxer, 2 of Butler, for the murder 
Mary Myers, § of the husband of the lat- 
Martin Snuay, for the murder of John 
Reece. Time ofexecution unknown. 
executed on the first Friday in October. 
MARYLAND! Wm. Wueeter, a slave, 
execution unknown. 
GeorGe Queen, the slave of John D. 
Time of execution unknown. 
Wacker. To be executed in Baltimore. 
ILLINOIS! Atonzo Penninerton, 
the murder of Simon Davis. 
ARKANSAS! Marty, for the murder of 
big sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 





here, aud strengthen our hope in better days. 
A natural inquiry will be, as,to what has 
been the effect of our deliberations. I shall 
not attempt to specify particular results. In 
fact, sir the eftects of our action have not 
come with ostentatious observation; they 
have not come like the Jightning’s flash, but 
rather like the quiet nurture of the early dew; 
and like the impressions and scenes of child- 
hood, live in the heart, to show forth in fu- 
ture life. Allow me here, sir, to ask the 
question, what shall we continue to do in 
the future? Deacon Grant, of Boston, has 
become so interested in and identified with 
the temperance reform, that his opponents 
charged him with being a man of ‘ one irea.’ 

So tar, sir, as | am connected with this Sv- 
ciety, | wish to have but ‘ one idea,’ and that 
is the principal object of our Association, viz. : 
* Moral Improvement.’ ‘There are two errors 
which obtain among us, which, if acted upon, 
are extremely pernicious. ‘I'he first is a teel- 
ing of security upon release, merely from 
having suffered the penalty of violated law. 
‘This is a most pernicious error. We may 
nurse bad inclinations and passions here, 
and, in accordance with a mental law, they 




















will grow stronger, and we shall go out, more 
their slaves than ever. ‘The mere fact of 
going beyond these walls is pot to work any 
reform in our characters; neither employ- 
ment upon release, nor the sympathy of 
friends, nor any or all the influences of soci- 
ety can sustain us in our good resolutions, 
unless we are based upon goed moral prin- 
ciple. repeat it, sir, merely coming here, 


suffering for a time, and going away again, | 


we shall find to be no magie spell, by which 
we are to be changed either in purpeseor con- 
duct. We must break up old associations of 
thought, old habits of mind, and substitute 
good ones; for correet thoughts engender 
correct actions, and are the only positive 
strength of good resolutions. And while 
I have upon former, as I would upon all 
occasions, urge careful thought and reflec- 
tion, yet, sir, these are not enough, they only 
arm us for the conflict; we must invest our 
good resolutions with aetton, to secure their 
great power and influence, 


Another error, equally common and equal- 
ly natural, is, that we cannot regain a good 
stending in society again; that community 
will distrust us, have no confidence in us, 
sneer and taunt us. This is true to an ex- 
tent, for the sect of the Pharisees is not ex- 
tinct yet; but let us try to overcome and live 
down this evil in community, before we give 
¥ Atean be done, I was long haunted by 
gbear. Itoo, thought I could never 
my former standing in society; that 
ight beckon on as if would, still it was 
ate. I had passed the Rubicon—when 

ident of youth came ta my mind, which 

had a powerful influenee,upon me. When 
I was fourteen years of age, 1 accompanied 
wny furthatita. political, pamwentn: and 
upon the way to the place of gathering, we 
‘ame to a crowd of all sorts, listening to the 
remarks of a man patriotically drunk; he 
could talk and stand, but had reached that 
agreeable stage of inebriety, where every- 
body owed him, but be was rich enough to 
forgive the debt. He was a man who had 
graduated, a few years previous, with honor, 
at Union College, but becoming intemperate, 
had become a sot and outeast, still however, 
presenting the wreck of a noble mind. 


When he closed his remarks, which at 
times were truly eloquent, he walked direct- 
ly behind us, as it proved, to the place ap- 
pointed for the public services of the day. 
My father remarked to a friend who joined 
that he was evidently a man of great nat- 
1, as well as acquired abilities, and might 
Yet do a vast amount of good; that it was 
not too Jate yet. About four weeks after 
this event, my father received a letter from 
this individual, statiog that he had overheard 
his remarks, that he wentinto alumber-yard, 
threw off his old hat, and solemnly resolved 
never to taste again those death-broths that 
had ruined him. He said, the words ‘it is 
not too late yev’ sounded in his ears for weeks. 
What, said he, shall a stranger have faith in 
me, and I none in myself? It shall not be. 
My father procured him employment in a 
neighboring office, and he has since held the 
office of Surrogate, an office of emolument 
and trust. He was saved by the casual re 
mark, shat it was not too late to bea good 
man yet. This incident has sustained me in 
the darkest hours of my life which have been 
passed in this prison. Ihave toiled at the 
work-bench, have heen racked with pain 
upon a bed of sickness; and felt hope trem- 
ble to breaking, when the words ‘ it is not too 
late yet? have given me life again. I have 
traced the day-dreams of boyhood, the clear- 
er visions of early manhood, the fond hopes 
of parents, to the prison’s cell, and stood 
there and gazed out into the chill darkness of 
a midnight in prison, feeling despair gnaw 
like a thing of life; and in the voice of a 
father those words have come to me there; 
and I have gone to my bed of straw, upon its 
iron frame, a stronger, a better man. 

Oh! sir, it is vot too late for any of us; 
public opinion, and private sentiment are 
changing, and that too in our favor. Hope 
still lingers on our prison wall, and charity 
looks in upep our solitude. Let us be true 
tu ourselves, true to the benevolence which 
originated, and the kindness which has sus- 
tumed our Society, true to the friends, the 
strangers who have faith in us,—resolute and 
firm in purposes of future good action; and 


in penal law and prison discipline, rests, much 
more than has been supposed, with the sub- 
jects of those laws aud modes of discipline. 
I would to heaven, | could inspire every one 
who hears me, with an energy that would 
act when he gets out; and | am happy in the 
faith, that we have many who will act well 
their part upon release, and reflect credit upon 
our Society, contributing no small degree of 
influence towards its endeavors to stamp a 
new feature upon the face of reform. 

A few words upon the occasion of our 
National Anniversary. Although. deprived 
of that liberty which millions this day re- 
joice in, still it isaday of no ordinary interest 
to us from the fact of our deprivation. We 
are not classed among citizens, but I thank 
God we cannot be robbed of the title of men, 
and natives of this home-land of freedom, 
hy all the laws ever enacted by erring man 
to bind their erring kindred. We call to 
mind, this morning, the noble sacrifices, and 
mighty deeds of the pilgrim patriots with as 
much emotion and gratitude as others; we 
behold the progress and grandeur of our coun- 
try in the rapid advance of her arts and 
sciences; we behold our land threaded by the 
almost countless’ iron ways of trade and com- 
meree, veined over with those metal nerves 
of thought, our institutions of learning, seat- 
tered, like mile-posts, in every village and 
hamlet; we too have sen one of our coun- 
trymen binging the lightnings from the 
heavens and making them his covipanions; 
and now, we hehold another, fashioning them 
into speech, and toying with them, as child- 
hood with its things of play; we too behold 
our vessels of war turned into vessels of 
peace, our sails whitening every sea, the mes- 


sencers of ghad tidings to almost every nation 
Krew?) TO riftty 5 Wy cows ~~~ ot ote, ee 


| of ‘Peace on earth, and good will to men’ 
from the Dixes, the Burritts, the Channings, 
and other apostles of humanity; and they 
find an echo in our prison through good 
hearts. Feeling, as we do, that nothing so 
much aggrandizes a people as their moral ad- 
vancement, we see, with pleasure, millions 
bestowed, every year, by our people, upon 
enterprises of moral and religious culture, 
| among those who sit in the dark places of the 
earth. We behold our country, without a 
paralle} for prosperity, lengthening ber cords 
and strengthening her stakes; rearing monu- 
ments of national greatness, which shall stand 
when the feme of Marathon and ‘Thermopy- 
le, Punker-Hill, and New-Orleans, shall 
have passed down the tide of memory to for- 
cetfulness; monuments which shall stand out 
as pillars of light in that day when the war- 
rior shall exchange his crimson laurels for 
} the green olive-wreath of peace, when the 
} Jamb shall lie down with the lion, and nations 
‘learn war no more. There are many among 
us who have not been born inthe wedlock of 
dur freedom; still, friends, you can join with 
us in celebrating this Sabbath-day of Free- 
dom. I would not ask you to forget your 
native land, if you could, I would rather ask 
you to give a thought to old Albion, her time- 
crumbled towers, her mossy monuments of 
mighty days; to Scotia’s silver lakes and rug- 
ged highlands, to the sunny hills and vales of 
| vine-clad France, to the faderland—stroug- 
hearted Germany, and to that stricken Isle of 
the see—Ould Ireland. Mingle the thoughts 
of your childhood’s home with those of our 
own fair land. Yonder mound holds urned 
within its breast the ashes of your country- 
men; and while its grey sentinel, pointing to 
their immortality, tells their deeds and fame 
are ours, it alsu proclaims that the liberties 
they purchased are yours; and though your 
path has been across the ocean, you can, with 
us, this morning, dedicate your best energics 
to the principles which secured and preserve 
our liberties; with us, nurture and prvutect our 
tree of liberty until its branches shall entwine 
with the heavens, and its leaves be for the 
healing of all nations. 





A Puzztine Case. A. calls B. a liar. B. 
brings an action for defamation. A. proves in 
court that B. had himself boasted of lying. 
The counsel for BL. objects to this evidence 
that B. was a liar, on the ground that if he 
was not a liar, he was not, of course, in the 
nature of things, whatever he might have said 
about it; and if he was a liar, why then his 
own assertion to that effect would not be al- 
On the other hand, A’s 





when we go into society again, we shall be | counsel contended that if B. was a liar, why 
met by thousands who wait to welcome us,|theu he was, and A’s assertion being true, 


as men, entitled to all the privileges and en- 
joymenats of life. 


| lowed in evi ‘ence. 
| 


he must be acquitted at once; but if B. was 
not a liar, then his own asservion that he was 


‘There is a great work for us to perfurm, | one, was itself a lie, and proved A’s assertion 
‘ Pp >| ; ’ I 


which has never been attempted by prisoners | 
before; and lam becoming more and more | 
convinced, that a positive and tangible reform i 


correct. How is it? 





Avoil a slanderer as you would a scorpion. 
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MR. CHARLES SUMNER?’ sPgecH, 
BEFORE THE BOSTON PRISON DISCIPEINE 80. 
CIETY, 


Friday Evening, June 18th. [conrinurn.] 


The way is now prepared: to consider the 
point, whether our society,.in ‘unfolding what 
may be called the seience of Prison, Disci- 
pline, has treated the Pennsylvania. System, 
involving the several questions already stated, 
with candor and justice. The question is 
not, whether this system is preferable, in all 
cases, to every other, or whether there is any 
other which is preferable to this; but simply, 
has our society been candid and just towards 
it? An examination of our course will furnish 
an easy answer to this ingqmiry. 

It will appear that our society has failed to 
make any discrimination with regard to the 
different classes of cases which have been set 
forth. It has indulged in one constant, sullen, 
undistinguishing, uncompromising opposition 
to the system in all cases—so much so as to 
give occasion to an eminent foreign writer to 
say, that it had sworn against it ‘ war to the 
knife.’ Early in its existence, it gave in its 
adhesion to the Auburn Prison, saying— here, 
then, is exhibited what Europe and America 
have been long waiting to see, a prison which 
may be made a model of imitation” This 
adhesion was confirmed by the declaration of 
an officer of our society, at a public anniver- 
sary in 1837, that the System of Auburn was 
‘our system’—and still more by a resolution 
of similar efféct offered in 1888, by the T'reas- 
urer—who now opposes, not unnaturally, the 
efforts to release the society from the bands 
which he helped to tie, 

But Ido not found my complaints merely 
on the character of advocacy, which our re- 
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proper in an association like ours. I go fur- 
ther. I wish to state distinctly, that in the 
zeal of our devotion to Auburn, and in the 
frenzy of our hostility to Pennsylvania, we 
have been betrayed into a course which no 
candid mind can fail to regard with extreme 
regret. 1 will not dwell now on the language 
which fell from our Secretary, at the anniver- 
sary of 1845, which was on part the occasion 
of the letter from President Wayland, which 
| have read; nor shall | be able to review all 
our reports. I shall confine myself to the 18th 
report, which appeared in 1848, 

‘I'his report has already been the subject of 
much remark here and elsewhere. A French 
writer of authority, M. Morau Christophe, 
Inspector General of Prisons in France, has 
charaeterized it as ‘@ perversion of truth’— 
(Revue Penitentiary, 1844, p. 421); while an 
inglish author has spoken of it in stronger 
terms. ‘ With the nature of framing recur- 
ring documents,’ says’: Mr. Adshead in his 
work on Prisons, ‘connected with public in- 
| stitutions, We are not unacquainted, and we 
believe a more flagrant instance of triekery 
has never come within the range of our expe- 
rience.’—(p. 128.) lam unwiiling to adopt 
this language, but I cannot forbear terming 
the report uncandid and unjust. ‘his, I shail 
endeavor to show, and | amespeciaily moved 
to do it, since the T'reasurer has undertaken 
to vindicate it, aud co vouch for the accuracy 
of its quotations. I shall consider it under 
six different heads. 

First. lt adduces against the Pennsylvania 
system the failure of the experiments in 
Maine, New-York, New-Jersey, and Virgin- 
ia, on the principle of absolute solitude with 
out labor, which, of course, were eutirely in- 
applicable in the discussion of a system 
which recognized labor and many other 
solaces, as essential parts of the systemr. 
Was this candid? Was it just? 

Second. but here isa more pungent w- 
stance, though not more objectionabie than 
the precediug. ‘lhe report adduces the au- 
thority of Mr, George Combe against ‘the » 
Pennsylvania system.’ ‘The article or chapter 
on this point is entitled, in capitals, ‘ Dr. 
Comse’s Opinion OF THE PENNSYLVANI« 
System.’ Several extracts are presented 
under this head trom his book of irayvels ia. 
America, where this phrenological observes - 
has considered the character of this systein. 
But will the society believe that at least-one 
uf these extracts is garbled, so as not to ex- « 
press his true and full opinion of this system? 
Lhe 18th Report quotes from Cofube as . 
follows :— 


The Auburn system of social labor is better, in 
my opinion, than that of Pennsylvania, in so far an » 
it allows of a little more stimulus to the sociaé 
faculties, and does not weaken the nervous sy steu 
to 30 great an extent. 

‘The sentence in Combe is as follows :-— 


The Aubuin system of social labor is better) iw . 





my opinion, than that of Pennsylvania, ia solar as 
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it allows of a little more stimulus to the social 
faculties, and does not weaken the nervous system 
to so great an extent; but it has no superiorly in 
regard to providing efficient means for invigora~ 
ting and training the moral and intellectual 
faculties. 

Thus does our report, while pretenses to 
give Combe’s ‘ Opinion of the enn=ylvania 
System,’ stop ata semicolon, and omit the 
latter branch of the sentence, where the opin- 
ion is in favor of the system, And yet the 


Treasurer has vouched for the accuracy of 


this quotation, ‘I think I can read English,’ 
he says, ‘and I thiuk the extract from Combe 
properly made.’ 

Mr. ELIOT here rose and said—I did not 
mean to vouch for the verbal accuracy of the 
quotation, but that it gave the substance of 
Mr. Csmbe’s opinion, which was agaiust the 
Pennsylvania system. 

Mr. SUMNER resumed, ‘The Treasurer, 
then, relies upon Mr, Combe’s authority as 
adverse to the Pennsylvania system. I hold 
in my hand a letter from that gentleman, 
dated Edinburgh, March 24th, 1847, ad- 
dressed to the author of the minority report 
of this society, (Dr. Howe,) since published 
as an essay, and which has been characterized 
in this debate as an uncompromising plea for 
that system; in which he says— 

I have read every word of your Prison Essay 
with attention, and do not perceive any difference 
of principle between your views and mine. Your 
Essay is a special pleading in favor of the Pennsyl- 
vania system; but I do not object to it on this ac- 
count. Sueh a pleading was called for in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in your preface; it was the 
thing needed to make an iopression, and while it 
states strongly and eloquently the advantages of 
the Separate + Sm me it does not conceal, although 
it does not dwell upon, its defects. 

and yet Mr. Combe is pressed by our re- 
port, and now by our ‘Treasurer, into opposi- 
tion to this system; and the work is aided by 

ublishing a maimed sentence, and entitling it 
is opinion. 








For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
The Drankard’s Home. 


Help! help! screamed a poor woman, 
almost frantic with despair. Wéill no one 
save me from the lion’s jaws? Lo! here are 
the very prints of his teeth, on that person, 
too, he promised to ‘love and protect.’ 

By her side stood ‘a man in ruins,’ the 
wreck of a noble specimen of humanity. A 
slave to appetite, he had fallen its victim, and 
now lay low in the scale of morality. 

Out upon you! he exclaimed, and thrust 
from him the gems of his hearth-stone, while 
on his lips lingered oaths and imprecations 
whose import was wholly unknown to them. 

Let the imagination do its utmost, the 
painter lend his brush, and the sculptor his 
stone to complete the scene, and can they 
portray anything more foul than this picture? 
Blessed with capacities and means for en- 
ite So yet sinking into the miry pit 

Itis a mournful sight to see the man go 
down in vice, but itis a pitiable and heart- 
rending one, to behold the infant born and 
reared in sin; nourished in filth; and breath- 
ing the contaminating air of the fatal drug. 

We shudder at the round oaths rolling from 
the lips of the hardy tar, but we start with 
horror when the lisping child speaks them as 


nursery words. 
» * * * 


Months had thus passed away, when an 
apostle of peace came to the dejected out- 
cast, saying, | have need of laborers in my 
vineyard; will you promise me your aid? 

Tam no longer a man; there is no place for 
the fallen; the grave is my last refuge; may 
it soon open its portals to recieve me. 


Be not thus cast down, said the good plead- 
er, Ido not distrust you. I come to offer 
you work, not alms; sympathy, not derision. 
You have been your own worst enemy, but 
there lieth in you a precious germ, which I 
have come to help you unfold, It is encrust- 
ed by bad habits, and your blood is feverish 
from passion. Believe in my sincerity, and 
let me lead you back to the pure fountain of 
domestic love. Go with me; obey my dic- 
tates; puton the armor of a strong resolution; 
and I will bind upon your brow a wreath 
which shall be green when the vital spark 
shall be extinguished. 

Slowly the inebriate raised his eyes as if to 
read the truth of what he had heard; then, 
starting upon his feet, he exclaimed, Can it 
be? may | yet live? take me; let me.repose 
under your wing; mould me anew; return 
me to myself and to 

[understand you; your wife lives, and I 
can inform you of the place of her residence. 

Oh! where? where? 

Sickness had reduced her to want, and 
having no other refuge, she availed herself 
of the provision of the city authorities. 


Good God! is itso? From what a height 





Yes, and thrive; they willno doubt become 
good mtimnbers of society. 

Where are they? who has snatched them 
| from the burning? who watched while I slept? 





I saw, and pitied them, and when the moth- 
er was unable to protect them, [ took them to 
my own home, and they are mine till you are 
ready to assert your prior claim. 

Their mother is better. She has borne 
her sorrows with a true martyr’s spirit, and 
even now you are dearer to her than her 
‘ife-blood. She is very useful in the Institu- 
tion, and all respect and love her many vir- 
tues. ‘This prize may yet be added to your 
household. 

The hardened heart was melted, the con- 
science-stricken was condemned; but courage 
revived, and he yielded to the entreaties of 


him who still ‘ hoped on.” 
x * * *€ * a a 


A neat little cottage stands by the road-side; 
domestic animals graze about; the trees are 
laden with fruit, and grain waves in the field. 
Plenty reigns, and a healthy, happy face is 
seen at the door. 

Presently, a carriage stops, and an elderly 
gentleman hands out a lady; then follow two 
children; they spring towards the owner of 
that comfortable abode, and joy and gladness 
dwell therein. The abandoned is restored — 
the dead has riscn. 

Occasionally a fugitive may be seen wan- 
dering about those plains, but soon the man- 
ly tread returns, and the bowed down arises. 

Who has wrought this change? what mag- 
ie spell has been thrown around? 

There is no mystery, and all wonder will 


cease at the answering word, * Washingtoni- 
AMICA. 





ans,’ 
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‘I shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of death until 
I have the infallibility of human judgment demonstrated to 
me.’—LAFAYETTE. 


BOSTON: 
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> We are most happy to be able to perform, 
this week, the alternative part of an arrangement 
with the proprietors and friends of this paper, and 
to furnish the readers with an article from an 
able friend of the Anti-Capital Punishment cause, 
instead of with any production of our own. We 
cau promise our readers at least one other article 
from the same pen, and hope we shall be able 
to afford them many more.—e. 


‘ The Bible Argument. 
Im New-BPnoland 
lows is not its professed utility,—the alledg- 


ed facts in its favor,—but, strange to say, the 
blood-for-blood text of the covenant with. 
Noah. A supposed inspired sanction, a com- 
mand dating from the very renewal of the 
cace, is the corner-stone on which it rests. 
Finding it vain, or deeming it illogical, to 
oppose this deep-seated conviction by appeals 
to the spirit of Christianity, by facts, by sta- 
tisticts, by abstract reasoning, many of our 
friends have suggested, under the authority 
of the most learned names, a different transla- 
tion of the passage;—others, with equally 
high sanction, have contended for the verse 
being a prophecy merely, and not acom- 
mand; while others still have denied the in- 
spiration and authority of the Old Testa- 
ment. The thought which has always struck 
us, in this connection, has been, the despe- 
rate folly of founding one of the most awful 
of the supposed duties of society on a single 
line, in a dead language, three thousand years |} 
old, utterly at variance with the spirit of a 
later Revelation,—the compressed brevity of 
which makes it almost a riddle, and has left 
its meaning to be a vexed question among the 
He must be 


the «t-te ~# «tro E..1 


most eminent commentators. 
fond indeed of blood who, not finding any 
warrant for the gratification of his desire, 
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no change of law, no pardon of the execu- 
tive, can discharge him. From the $5th 
chapter of Numbers it is evident that this 
was the original purport of the law, and it 
needed the divine authority of Moses (which, 
being confined to the Jews, does not concern 
or éxcuse us) to introduce any exception. 
The establishment of formal government can- 
not free the individual from the express com- 
mand of God. Will the lover of the gallows 
like this new rule of private vengeance? 

2d. All life-taking, blood-shedding, wheth- 
er by accident or design, must be punished 
with death. That this was the old and true 
meaning, and is no overstrained interpreta- 
tion, is shown by the only exception which 
Moses was allowed to introduce to the prac- 
tice which he found prevailing under the No- 
ahic command, namely, that the accidental 
killer, if he reached the city of Refuge, and 
staid there » year, was safe from the hand of 
the nearest of kin; otherwise. the old rule 
had its way, and even for accidental man- 
slaughter the relative took his revenge: 
Numbers, xxxv. Manslaughter must now, 
therefore, be a eapital offence. The child 
who carelessly snaps a gun, not thinking it 
loaded, at his brother, and causes death, must 
be nunc. We waitfor Dr. Cheever to show 
how entirely the salvation of the world de- 
pends on adhering to this good old rule. 

8d. ‘The law of this text is universal. No 
Government can be endowed with any au- 
thority to pardon under extenuating circum- 
stances. The Pardoning Power, without 
which no Government was ever instituted, 
must be abolished! 

If the Cheeverite or gallows-advocate re- 
fuses to submit to and support now, tn our 
day, all these details, with what face can he 
ask us to adopt a part of them? If it is a law 
of God, whence do we get the right to choose 
how much of it we will obey? If Dr. Cheever 
contends that so great a change of circum- 
stances has occurred within three thousand 
years as to justify him in tranferring the du- 
ty of vengeance from the nearest relative to 
the magistrate, and to except from the pen- 
alty the accidental killer, (this is his argu- 
ment,) then we agree with him. We allow 


FRIEND. 








Execution of the Innuvcent—No. I. 
Cuarwes R. 8. Boyinerton. 


The community have been shocked during 
the past week by the announcement of the 
sad history of Boyington, who was hung in 
1836 for murder, but whose innocence is now 


the real culprit. To us such facts are not 
new. We have long been familiar with such 
terrible details. In our published ‘ Essays’ 
we gave several instances. We have laid 
away accounts of the execution of the inno- 
cent till they have multiplied sufficiently to 
filla volume. Again and again have we told 
the advocates of this terrible penalty, of 
these awful facts, and of the danger of sacri- 
ficing the innocent. The shocking details 
have come to us, not from our country alone, 
but from nearly every country. Not long 
since, Parliament sent forth a document in 
which it was stated that FORTY innocent 
PERSONS have been executed since the 
commencement of the present century!— 
averaging nearly one every year! Yet the 
defenders of the gallows are strenuous for 
blood, and still quote scripture to justify their 
bloody law! Another viéim has now been 
added to this list. Most strenuously did he 
assert his innocence, but the terrible penalty 
hung over him, and he went to the bloody 
tree, not doubting till the final moment that 
the only earthly power that could release him 
would at last grant a reprieve. But he died 
The account of that awful, 
agonizing hour we shall give hereafter. It 
exceeds any thing we ever read, amply veri- 
fying the remark, that Truth is stranger than 
Fiction. We took up the pen at this moment 
to introduce to the reader a letter from this 
,young man to his parents. Read it, ye who 
thirst for blood and go back to Nouh’s ark 
to support your inhuman law. Then ask 
yourselves whether another victim shall bleed 
upon the gallow-stree in Massachusetts :— 
Mosixe, Tuesday, Feb. 17, 1835. 
My Dear Parents—l have sad, very sad 
news to give you, and | must be abrupt in the re- 
cital, But think not that, because I can write but a 
few lines, I have but little to say. I coul | write 


volumes, and still not give you an adequate descrip- 
tion of my feelings. ‘The Supreme Court have de- 


a terrible death. 





the radical change of circumstances. But 
a command which is to be dispensed 
at one’s discretion, ceases to be a comm 
It good sense and a change of circums 
are allowed to make these alterations, 
may make more—may dispense with the Gal- 
lows altogether! Who ever heard of tamper- 


ing with a *naeial tommand of Gad hy con | 
sidering circumstances? If we are to obey | 


the spirit of this old text,—that opens to us | 
the New Testament, to find what its spirit re- | 
ally is; and the black, odious spectacle of the 
Gallows shrinks from the glad light of the 
New Dispensation. If we are to obey the 
letter,—let some Reverend lover of the Gal- 
lows set the example—begin a petition to the 
Legislature, that they seek out the old ways, 
an! walk therein, by making accidental hom- 
icide a capital offence, and taking from the 
governor all right to pardon! Let us have 


ser:nous justifying and urging the nearest rel- 
atives of the murdered to wreak their ven- 
geance on the criminal, whom some flaw in 
the indictment, some pardon of the Execu- 
tive, some nice distinction of legal maxims, 
has acquitted! or onthe wretched man whom 
accident has made the innocent occasion of 
death! 

We will allow that these men really be- 
lieve their doctrines, as soon as we see any 
sincere attempt to carry them into practice. | 
If God has really spoken, we have nothing to | 
do but to obey. It is not for us to choose | 
how much and how far we will obey. If he | 
has not spoken on this point, then the whole 
subject is left to our discretion; and while we 
may consult the laws which he framed for 








makes one out of such cobweb materials. 
Our method of replying to this argument! 
for the Gallows has been, to attempt to show 
the absurdity to which it leeds. ‘l'o do this, | 
we allow its full foree—grant the verse in- 
spired—accept the received translation—al- 
low that it is a command, and not a mere 
prophecy; and then invite the man who rests 
the Gallows upon its authority, to model so-| 
ciety according to all the strict requirements | 
of the text. Our limits do not permit us to 
enlarge, and we will briefly specify what its 
requirements are, merely remarking that we | 





never yet found a Cheeverite who was willing | 
to follow his own text. 
Ist. ‘The best means of getting at the mean- 





have I descended! She, the gifted, the fair, 

the delicate, become the inmate of an Alms-| 
house? I do not deserve life or mercy; can | 
I expect either? 

Yes; and prove yourself worthy; it is not 
too late; you may yet sit under the shade of 
your own tree. 

But my children, do they live? 





ing of a law, is to find how they to whom it 


Was given understood it. Now this text, as 
given, as universally understood and prac- 
tised, or for fifteen hundred years after its 
promulgation, commands, (if il commands at, 
all,) 
of his relative by taking the life of the mur-| 


From this duty uo acquittal of a jury, 


the nearest of kin to avenge the death | 


derer. 


nied by right physical, intellectual and moral 


another age and another race, as lights to in- 
form our reason, we are not obliged to bow 
to them as laws fo ws, precluding our choice. 
We will close by suying, that our view of 





the text is, that it is a permission te society to 
take life if necessary, but not a command to | 
man to do so in every case.—w. P. | 





Our Massachusetts Legislature (says the | 
Practical Christian) passed an act, at their | 
last session, for the eStablishment of a‘ State 
Reform School,’ to be located at West- 
borough. It is to be a well-endowed Manu- 
al Labor School, for the education and re- 
The farm 
has been purchased, and the buildings are in 
Is not this highly hon 


formation of juvenile offenders. 





process of erection. 


and a purely benevolent restraint, accompa 


instruction, be {considered the proper treat- 
ment for criminals? 















| reserve, but upon all subjects speak with candor 


cided against me, and in three days I shall undergo 
sentence of the law. I must die. It is hard— 
pterrible; but [ shall endeavor to sustain myself 
innocent man ought. Under all my suffer- 
, undeserved though they have been. I have 
erved that calmness and self-possession which 
“seldom, if ever, forsake me, and | trust that in the 
last trying hour that firmness wi!) not fail to sustain 
me. [ trust tiat you will bear the misfortune with 
at least as mnch resignation as myself. 

y greatest desire now is, to satisfy my mind 
upon religious affairs, and I am daily visited by 
ministers of the gospel. To them I shall make no 


and sincerity. ‘l'o-morrow I shall read to them the 
statement that I wrote since my sentence, of all the 
facts relating to my case, with which [ am ac- 
quainted. ‘I'he document will probably be printed 
after my death, ard I shall Jeave arders to have 
several copies forwarded to you. There is now no 


hope of life lett for me; but if that statement suc- | * 


ceeds in convincing the world that I am innocent, 
and removes the disgrace from my family and 
friends, the object for which it was written will be 
attained, 

Mother, [ can say but one word to you—be 
calm, be comfurted; let not the untimely death of 
your son destroy you too, be above misfortune, and 

ove the world, CHARLES. 


It may add a melancholy interest +o this 
history to state, that poor Boyington worked 
in this city some years since, at the office of 
the Boston Transcript.—c. s. 





Notes by the Way.—No. VIII. 


Niagara Farts. 

In my account of this wonder of the world, 
[ ought to have mentioned the eiegant house 
kept by Gen. Whitney, known as the Cata- 
ract House. This gentleman has kept a 
house there many years. Itis the resort of 
a large portion of the visiters. The accom- 
modations are ample. 

In my last I attempted a description of this 
sublime sight, though scarcely any language 
will give one an idea of the vastness of these 
Falls. ‘There is one feature especially in the 
Niagara river. 
nor the evaporation of summer; neither raius 
nor drought have any material influence. 
Perpetually do these mighty waters flow on, 
full and clear. The height of these Falls is 
supposed to be one hundred fifty-four feet, 
and the chasm below has been estimated at 
two hundred and fifty feet! We forgot to 
mention that amidst all the suplimity of the 
Falls, the spray forms a beautiful rainbow. 
The distance at which the roar of the Falls 
can be heard has been variously estimated. 
It is said to have been heard at Toronto, for- 


Neither the snows of winter, 


established by the confession in Alabama of 


* Niagara! Niagara! I hear 

Thy tumbling waters, and J see thee rear 

Thy thundering sceptre to the clouded skies; 

I see it wave—I hear the ocean rise, 

And roll obedient to thy call. I hear 

The tempest-hymning of thy flood in fear; 

The quaking mountains and the nodding trees— 

The reeling birds—and the careering breeze— 

The tottering hills, unsteadied in thy roar ; 

Niagara! as thy dark waters pour, 

One everlasting earthquake rocks thy lofty shore.’ 

The length of .the Falls is nearly one mile. 
It has now assumed the form of a horseshoe. 

In 1829 Sam Patch jumped twice, in the 
presence of thousands of spectators, from the 
top of a ladder ninety-seven feet high, into 
the eddy below the Falls. He afterward lost 
his life by jumping from the Falls of the Gen- 
esee River at Rochester. 

Many exciting incidents have happened at 
the Falls. The steam-boat Caroline, while 
lying at Schlosser, was, at midnight, attacked 
by a party of Canadian soldiers, and one per- 
son killed. She was then towed out into the 
stream, and set on fire, and was carried over 
the Falls by the current! The next morning 
nothing was to be found of her except a small 
quantity of the wreck which was thrown 
ashore below the Falls. 

Atthe Hotel an Aibumis kept by Mr. 
Hooker, from which you may gather a variety 
of sayings from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Among the poetry, we find the following: 

‘If Red Sea, White Sea, Black Sea were 
One tide of ink to Ispahan, 

If all the geese on Lincoln’s Fens 
Produced spontaneous new-made pens, 
If Holland old and Holland new 

One wondrous sheet of paper, grew, 
Could I, by stenographic power, 

Write twenty libraries in an hour, 

I could not write one half the grace 

Of half a drop upon thy face.’ 

But I must leave this spot. Gladly would 

I have remained, but the stern duties of life 
called me away to other scenes. 
At the Falls I found the Prisoner’s Friend. 
There are some here who have thought of 
our cause. I must return my thanks to the 
friends there, especially to Gen. Whitney, 
who made me welcome to his elegant hotel 
during the three days spent there.—c. s. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Life and Religious opinions and Expervence 
of Madame De La Mothe Guion, together 
with some account of the personal history 
and religious opinions of Fenelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. By Thomas C. Up- 
ham. Two volumes. Harper § Brothers, 
New-York. 


On account of our absence, we have been 
unable to notice this excellent work. Trof. 
Upham has done a great service in compiling 
the Biography of this excellent woman, and 
in relating her acquaintance with Bishop Fen- 
elon. Madame Guion was one of the Mys- 
tics, and was for several years confined in 
the Bastile. There is a vein of deep, re- 
ligious feeling running through all her writ- 
ings; especially in her Poems, some of which 
we have published in the work issued from 
this office, entitled, ‘Voices from Prison.’ 
Cowper was. charmed with her verse, and 
gave some translations. We consider this 
work one of the most valuable that the Har- 
pers have sent forth. The history of this 
wonderful woman forms a very important 
part of ecclesiastical history, and also the 
history of the prison. It shows that no walls, 
however high and strong, can confine human 
thought; that even from the dungeon may 
proceed some of the loftiest, purest thoughts 
that ever emanated from the human soul.— 
To use her own words:— 
‘ My cage confines me round; 

Abroad I cannot fly ; 
But though my wing is closely bound, 

My hear'’s at liberty; 


My prison walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of the soul.’ 


‘Oh! it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose | adore, 
Whose providence I love, 
And in thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind.’ 
This work should be in every library, es- 
pecially in every theological library. We 
have never read any volumes that breathed 
more fervently the spirit of the Great Teach- 
er. No one canrise from their perusal with- 
out being improved iu the religious life. For 
one, we feel truly grateful that our friend, 
Prof. Upham, felt moved to add this invalua- 
ble work to the literature of the present age, 
and to the other excellent works which his 
able and vigorous pen has sent out tothe 
world.—c. s, 





Tue Poor Cuitp’s Jusiiee, projected 





ty-five miles distant. Yet, itis very singular | 


orable to the State? I[s it not a cheering in- | ; | 
‘dication of the progress of public sentiment | thatin the village the sound is scarcely ail 
towards that glorious point, at which all hu- ticed. In fact you may converse with ease 
man punishment, as such, will be laid aside, | 2°97” here in the vicinity of the Falls. The 

rapids are more noisy than the cataract. The 


mist rises in immense masses. 


It sparkles|dies of Boston and Dorchester. 


by Mr. Spear of the Prisoner’s Friend, came 
off happily on Wednesday, the day appointed. 


About 600 children participated in this pleas- 
ant and interesting fete. 
erally provided with refreshments by the la- 


The party was lib- 


This first 


like diamonds, and becomes illuminated with | example of the kind, we trust, will not be the 


the most brilliant prismatic colors. 


last.—Star. 
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on Excursion for the Poor Children, 


| suppose that many of the readers of the 
prisoner’s Friend are anxious to know how 
the new experiment of collecting the poor 
pildren of Boston together and taking them 
9a grove in the country, succeeded. My 
»xpectations were far more than realized. A ~ 


uch deeper interest was manifested in the 


ovement than I had anticipated. Funds 
ere easily collected, friends cheerfully as- 
jsted, my labors were easy, the children be- 
,aved well, no accident happened, and no 
nkind word was spoken to mar our enjoy- 


nents. 


About five hundred went free, besides a 
,oodly number with their parents and friends, 
who purchased tickets. We left the Old 

olony depot at half-past ten in the morning, 
Inter- 


nd returned at five in the evening. 


sting addresses, interspersed with songs, 
were made by Richard Thayer of Bridge- 
ater, Increase S. Smith of Dorchester, and 
essrs. Burton, Edmonds, Cleverly, Augus- 


Bus and Spear of Boston. No officers were 
ppointed to manage the meeting. The 
peakers selected their own topics. ‘They 


ere, Peace, Freedom, Temperance, Educa- 
jon, and’ Charity. Seldom have I heard bet- 


er speaking. Each one spoke because he 
ad something to say. Several women 
eerfully assisted in feeding the hungry 
hildren. Among them we may name Mrs. 
leverly, McFarlin and Spear. 


I might fill a column with interesting ac- 
unts of interviews I had with different per- 
pns who desired to aid in this work. Wm. 
enn Spear, my youngest son, came to me 
ul gave me four cents of his scanty treasure. 
was most deeply affected when I received 
I hope he will always be ready to as- 
st the poor and the distressed. A gentle- 
yan gave me five dollars. I inquired his 
ame. Said he, ‘I have no name now.’ A 
ry excellent letter was received from a 
slued friend in Saugus. 


nem. 


Here it is: 


Sauaus, Aug. 30, 1847. 
Dear Bro. Spear—Enclosed you will find 
yo dollars, to assist you in your more than praise- 
orthy attempt to give the children of the poor a 
y of innocent recreation out of town. I regret 
at cannot be with you, for it would certainly 
ve me more pleasure than to attend any other 
eting. But letme say, that though absent in 
bly, yet I shall be present with you in spirit, 
hile in imagination I shall witness the joy and 
hdaess of those whom poverty would fuin make 
d. I pray you that none be left behind for want 
the small cost of conveyance, and, rather than it 
ould be so, you are authorized to draw on me for 
e dollars more, which I will meet on demand. 
Yours in love for the poor, 
BENJ. F. NEWHALL. 


‘ ) 
Last week I published a letter from New- 
ondon, Conn. [ now insert a very similar 
i¢ from Stafford, of the some State. God 
ess the Connecticut children! Here is the 
tter:— 
Srarrorp Cr., Aug. 26th, 1847. 
o. SPEAR: 
The Sabbath School, connected with the Univer- 
list Society in this place, took an excursion yes- 
day, for the first time; and it would have made 
ur heart right glad, I think, as it did ours, to 
ve participated in the pleasures of the day.— 
ch one was happy in trying to make others hap- 
» and hence we were all mutually benefitted. 
er a delightful ride, (save the dust,) we convened 
‘neighboring grove which had been previously 
pared, by faithful hands, for our reception and 
vyment; and the remainder of the time we 
'¢ together was not only devoted to pleasant re- 
pation and social enjoyment, but I trust that some 
‘ful impressions were made upon the yielding 
ds of the young children, which will not be 
bly effaced. Among some other things which I 
to say to them, I told them of the effort which 
were making to take the poor children of Bos- 
Out on a Similar excursion, and I informed them 
"they could assist you in carrying your wish 
execution—viz., by giving a penny 1-piece and 
much more as they pleased. They all seemed 
ighted with the idea of assisting those poor chil- 
tuto enjoy what they were enjoying. 1 proposed 
hem to bring their pennies with them to Sabbath 
hool on next Sunday, if they did not have them 
them at that time, and I would forward them to 
To my surprise and gratification, I received 
bly two dollars and fifty cents before I left the 
‘e, to aid you in your truly philanthropic work. 
bably more will be handed in on next Sabbath, 
ink that you may depend upon receiving three 
ltrs from our Sabbath School and friends;* and 
MWwill pay for thirty children! Has any small 
‘ath School done better than this? Go on, my 
ther, in the good work in which you are engaged, 
God will bless you. 
Fraternally thine, 
D. P. LIVERMORE. 


wo hundred and forty ears of corn, well 
‘led, were brought to the grove by my 


ject; as it is mostly among these that our ba- 


much esteemed friend Dorr, of Dorchester. 
They were seized by the poor children, and 
eaten as though they had never seen boiled 
corn before. Friend Cleverly enjoyed much 
in distributing it. It was one of the happiest 
days of my life, and will long be remember- 
ed.—J, M. 8. 





, 


‘The Staff of Life.’ 
The city papers stated, the other day, that 


bread from one of the Common Councilmen 
of New-York, with the price of the same, 
which, on comparison with the weight and 
price of Boston bread, was found to be more 
than fifty per cent. cheaper than that furnish- 
ed by the Boston bakers! Whereupon the 
papers expressed great wonderment, and the 
‘ Traveller’ gravely asked, ‘ What makes the 
difference?? The daily press appeared to 
arouse a moment from its Rip Van Winkle 
slumbers on this subject, but it seems to have 
fallen again into Sleepy Hollow, and to sleep 
in its usual quiet and cozy manner on this 
as on all topics except those involving the 
‘ Almighty Dollar’ and the interests of ‘ our 
party.’ 

‘What makes the difference?’ do you ask, 
Mr. Traveller? Why, man, do you not know 
that drugs are much more expensive than 
flour? Yes, you reply, but what has that to 
do with the price of bread?—is our bread 
made of drugs? No, not wholly; but hav- 
ing, as we trust, aroused your attention 
again to this subject, and also the atten- 
tion of the reader, we proceed to say what 
we intended to when we commenced this ar- 
ticle, though we did not purpose so lengthen- 
ed an introduction. 
It is a subject of remark by strangers who 
visit Boston from other cities, that our ba- 
kers’ bread compares very disadvantageously, 
in weight and quality, with their own; and we 
believe they have reason to make this com- 
parison in favor of their own bakers,—though 
to complain of one’s victuals when abroad be 
considered impolite !—for whether the mis- 
erable stuff dealt out by our bakers for bread, 
—bread! what g misnomer!—be a vila 
hasten compound of flour begrudged, saw-dust 
| unstinted, water bewitched, poison secreted, 


| 


wd some other profuse admixture equally 








nutritious and wholesome, with sour yeast 
liberally added in ‘setting the sponge,’ no 
/mortal can possibly determine. We do not 
junderrate the wretched trash alluded to.— 
It is a notorious fact that drugs are used pro- 
| fusely in its manufacture, especially alum 
jena sal ammonia, (‘ steamboat,’ as the latter 
is technically termed.) We know of a baker 
who buys the former by the barrel or barrels, 
as he does his flour, and stores it away se- 
cretly, to be used as wanted; and this baker 
a good pious deacon! These drugs are 
used, we understand, to render the bread 
j light and white; and well do they perform 
| the first part of their office, at least. The 
| life and substance of the flour is entirely de- 
stroyed by the excessive fermentation the 
bread undergoes in the rising, and its nutri- 
tious qualities are nearly destroyed. Why! a 
healthy, robust man might eat it all day, and 
then starve to death—if not poisoned first. 
The alum coats up and disarranges the 





stomach, destroys the digestive powers, dis- 
pepsia ensues, and other disorders follow 
in its train. The ammonia must be sstill 
more pernicious, sending disease and death 
with ‘steamboat’ velocity. So long, there- 
fore, as our bakers employ these delete- 
rious ingredients in poisoning our citizens, we 
care not how light are their loaves, or how 
few of them they sell; for they are like self- 
righteousness, the more we have of them, the 
worse we are off. But the great disparity in 
the prices of New-York and Boston bread 
shows how the Bostoniaus are imposed on in 
this matter. We hope the ‘ fathers’ of our city 
will take this subject into serious considera- 
tion, and use their official power and private 
influence to give us good bread in addi- 
tion to the good water with which they are 
about to tursish us. ‘ What father is there 
of you, whom, if his}son ask bread, will he 
give him a sponge ? 

It is mainly for the benefit of the poor and 
middling classes that we allude to this sub- 


kers find a market for their drug. Compar- 
atively few among them know how to make 
the ‘staff of life’ in such a manner that it 


the Mayor of Boston had received a loaf of 


crowd: 


dustrious 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 








dollars, or a gold medal of that value, for the 
best specimens of bread offered for competi- 
tion during the continuance of the Exhibi- 
tion,—the decision to be made by a commit- 
tee of judges to be selected for this purpose. 
The Transcript suggests that a like premium 
be offered to the baker who will produce the 
largest loaf of bread for five cents. This lat- 
ter proposition will not remedy the evil com- 
plained of. It is not the size of a loaf of 
bread that constitutes its value, but its qual- 
ity and weight. Who would think of judg- 
ing the sprightly little ‘Transcript itself by 
its dimensions? Itis of more value than many 
a clumsy, stupid sheet of three times its size. 
The bakers of Cambridge, the papers also 
state, have resolved to sell their bread here- 
after by the pound. ‘This is an approxima- 
tion to justice; they have now only to see 
that it is of good quality, and the public will 
be satisfied. ¥ 





One of the most un- 
happy sights, says the Boston Times, we 
have witnessed for some time, occurred yes- 
terday at the Police Court. An apparently 


A Parnrun Scene. 


her husband for having beaten her, ruthless- 
ly; and while she stood upon the stand, to 
testify against the man who had promised to 
‘love and protect her,’ she held in her arms 
an infant, (perhaps a year and a half old,) 
which was neatly and tastefully attired. The 
little one was in high spirits, and recognizing 
its unlucky father upon the prisoner’s stand, 
it cheruped and threw about its little hands, 
as if it would gladly have gone to his embrace ! 
How little did that innocent know the pangs 
which wrung its mother’s heart, as she was 
compelled to tell the painful story of her 
wrongs, and how little did the father seem to 
appreciate either the affection of the child, 
or his own degraded position! Truly, it was 
a painful exhibition. 





Escape or Prisoners. Several inmates 
of the Providence county jail escaped on the 
night of Sept. Ist, and among them we no- 
tice the name of Simon JI. Hicks, who was to 
be executed next November. One hundred 
dollars is offered for Hicks, and twenty dol- 
lars per head for the others. Why does the 
Sheriff offer more for one prisoner than 
for another? Will any one arrest Hicks 
knowing that he may be hung? We shall see. 





Arrest oF Tirretyt.—In the Common 
Council, on Friday evening, Mr. Sampson, 
from the Committee on Finance, reported an 
order for the payment of a gratuity of $1000 
to Captain Youenes, of the New Orleans 
police, for his arrest of Albert J. 'Tirrell.— 
The order was read twice and adopted. 





Second Edition of Voices from Prison. 

We are now preparing a second edition of 
this work for press. Any person who may 
have any poetry written within the cell, 
would do a favor by sending it to our office 
immediately. Our next edition will be much 
enlarged im size, and slightly increased in 
price. We have succeeded in procuring 
some rare poems not inserted in our first 
edition. Those friends who want copies of 
the second edition will do well to send word 
This, we believe, is the first attempt of any 
one to compile poetry written within the pris- 
on. The plan must be approved. We shall 
be enabled, hereafter, to present the Poetry 
of the Prison.—c. s. 


Fresu Airn.—The celebrated Dr. Darwin 
was so impressed witha conviction of the 
necessity of good air, that, being very popular 
in the town of Derby, once on a market day 
he mounted a tub, and addressed the listening 


‘Ye men of Derby, fellow-citizens, attend 
to me! I know you to be ingenious and in- 
mechanics. By your exertions, 
you procure for yourselves and families the 
necessaries of life; but if you lose your health, 
that power of being of use to them must 
cease. This truth all of you know; but I 
fear some of you do not understand how 
health is to be maintained in vigor,—this, then, 
depends upon your breathing an uncontam- 
inated air; for the purity of the air becomes 
destroyed where many are collected togeth- 
er,—the effluvium from the body corrupts it. 
Keep open, then, the windows of your work- 
shops, and as soon as yeu rise, open all the 





can be safely leaned upon, and that furnished 
by our bakers is always a ‘ broken staff.’ The 
rich ‘ have the staff in their own hands,’ and | 
can defend themselves. 


UG” Since the above was in type, we per-| 


ceive by the Courier that the Committee who | children. 


have charge of the arrangements for the Me- 


chanic Exhibition at Faneuil and Quincy | fresh air. 
Halls, this month, have decided to offer to|\ now without a fee, and can have no other 





We have received $3 25. 








the bakers of this State a premium of fifty 


windows of your bedrooms. Inattention to 
this advice, be assured, will bring diseases on 
yourselves, and engender among you typhus 
fever, which is only another name for putrid 
fever, which will carry off your wives and 
Let me again repeat my serious 
advice,—open your windows to let in the 


Remember what I say; I speak 


gentle and well-dressed wife complained of 





late for insertion. 


Liserty Stare Convention.—This body 


John M. Brewster. 


candidate for President. 





Cuovcers Corprat. This is an excellent 
article. We have used it often in our family. 
See advertisement, in another column. To 
those who desire to employ a botanic physi- 
cian, we can with confidence recommend them 


to call on our old friends, the Drs. Abbott. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


troops from Illinois, to keep open the communica- 
tion through the plains: to Santa Fe. ‘This is the 
7th regiment from IIlinois. The Dover Enquirer 
states that Rev. Wm. P. Tilden, recently pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in Concord, has accepted an 
invitation of the Unitarian Church in that town, to 
supply their pulpit, during the absence of Rev. Mr. 
Parkman. ‘Vhe New-Orleans papers notice the 
death of Dr. G. M. Taft, of Dedham, Mass., a 
young physician of much promise. The Spring- 
field Gazette states that the Brazilian slaves arrived 
in that town a few days since by the ‘ underground 
railroad’ and proceeded by the same route next morn- 
ing on their way to a land of liberty. Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, pastor of Christ Church, has $6,000 salary, 
besides perquisites, and a promised increase. He 
haz lately been chosen President of the University 
of Louisiana, with a liberal sulary of several thou- 
sands, the duties of which office will not interfere 
with those of his pastoral charge. ‘The Phreno- 
logical journal for September 1s out, and contains 
an engraving of Elihu Burritt, ‘the learned Black- 
smith,’ with a description of his mental character- 
istics. Ten dollar bills from the genuine plate, 
but with counterfeit signatures, of the New Haven 
Bank, Ct., are in circulation. Maltese papers re- 
cently stated that a ‘Greek vessel having on board 
a guillotine, was making the tour of the Islands, 
stopping whereever there were criminals to be exe- 
cuted,’ The Salem Gazette gives an account of 
the resusitation of alad in Marblehead, (Mass.) 
who had Jain under water for a number of minutes, 
and who was brought to life after more than an 
hour from the time when he was taken out of the 
water. , 


























The amount of property in Provincetown, 
which is taxed the present year, exceeds that of 
the past, by over $92,000.——A violent hurricane 
lately passed over Indiana, doing much damage; 
it destroyed the tent of Welch & Delavan’s Circus, 
killing one of the co 1.pany and killing and wound- 
ing several spectators. ‘The Providence ‘Tran- 
script says:—Mr. Dorr, who has been lying danger- 
ously ill at the residence of his father in this city, 
is, we understand, improving, and will probably re- 
cover. We regret to announce the death of Dr. 
Andrew Combe, near Edinburgh, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. The physiological works of Dr. 
Combe had raised him toa high position in the lite- 
rary world, both in Europe and America. 




















BRIGHTON MARKET--Aug. 30, 1847. 


Ar Marxet—2300 Beef Cattle, including about 
1200 Stores, 30 yokes of Working Oxen, 65 Cows 
and Calves, 4300 Sheep and Lambs, and about 
1000 Swine. 

Paices—Beef Cattle—-We quote first quality, 
6 50 second quality 6 00; third quality 5 00 a 
5 50, 

Stores. Two year old Heifers and Steeres, 
at $15, 17 and 18. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $55 to 110. 

Cows and Calves—Sales dull, and noticed at 
$16, 19, 23, 27, 34, 50. 

Sheep.—Sales of lots of Old Sheep at $1 92, 
2 33, and 2 75. 

Swine—At wholeeale, 5 1-2 for Sows, and 6 1-2 
for Barrows. At retail, from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 and 
8c per Ib., and all sold, 

N. B. Cattle very poor in quality, and a large 
number unsold at the close. Sheep very dull.— 
Traveller. 








MARRIED, 
In Danvers, by J. Prince, Mr. Nahum M. Fur- 
bush to Miss Nancy Margan; Mr. George R. Carl- 
ton, editor of the Danvers Courier, te Miss Mehita- 
ble Osborn. 





REFORMATORY NOTICES, &c, 
Notice.—The Boston Branch of the League of 
Universal Brotherhood will hold a meeting at the 
Tremont Temple, Hall No. 1, next Wednesday 
evening. The question for discussion is—ZJs tt 
right in time of peace to prepaae for war? 

R. F. WALLCUT, Pres’t. 
D. 8. Granpin, Sec’ry. Sept. 8. 


LAD WANTED. 


Messrs. Eprrors: A friend of mine wishes to 
procure a young Lad of ten or twelve years of age, 
and of American parentage, to live wiih him and 
assist inthe farming business. Should you know 
of such a lad withont parents, or one whose parents 
are unable to support him, by referring to me, he 
can be provided with a good and comfortable home 
till he becomes of age. E. A. VOSE, 





— _ —_— — ew 


: oa 
uG- Two or three articles from Mr. Quin- 
cy, intended for this week’s paper, Came too 


which met on Wednesday, nominated the 
same candidates for Governor and Lt. Gov- T 
ernor as on last year—Samuel E. Sewall and 
Resolutions were pass-| lic. 
ed favoring the nomination of John P. Hale 
of New-Hampshire, as the Liberty party 


Government has called for another regiment of 








<> No. 140 Hanover-street. BR 
DR. ELIAS SMITH’S 


IGS CHOLERA CORDIAL... 


: A SURE REMEDY FOR THE 
3 CHOLERA, CHOLERA MORBUS, DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, DIARRHQA, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY AND SEA-SICKNESS. 


HE above remedy is, without doubt, the oldest, sa- 

fest, and most effectual preparation now in use. It is 

poorly HIRTY _years since it was first offered to the pub- 
uring this period it has cured thousands of cases of 

the above complaints. No person on sea or land should 

be without this invaluable preparation, 

on a on, whelenais and retail, at the old stand 

. &. Smith—Drs, J. & BENJ. F. AB P 

Hanover street. ve 

N. B. Patients attended as usual, in the city and coun- 

try. All kinds of Botanic Medicines for sale. , Sept. 8 


GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 
Surgeon Dentists, 
238 Washington-St.,—Corner Central Court, 


BOSTON. 


sh undersigned respectfully announces to his friends 
and the public, that he has entered into a copartner- 
ship in DENTISTRY with D. 8. GRANDIN, M. D., well 
known in Philadelphia and New York, as a distinguished 
OPERATOR, and also throughout New England, as the 
Inventor of several important improvements in Practical 
Dentistry and Dental Instruments. Dr. GRANDIN has 
the benefit of more than twenty years’ practice, and un- 
derstands perfectly every branch of the profession. All 
who extend to us their patronage will find our charges 
LOWER than those at any other Establishment in the city, 
pope a work is done inany where near the style and quality 
of our. 

TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN ! 

A. 8 DUDLEY. 


Extract of a letter from Dr. F. 8. Fitch, of Philadelphia, 
author of a large work on Dental Surgery, to Eleazar 
Parmly, dated June, 1834. 

‘Dr. Grandin operates very handsomely upon the teeth. 
He has plugged several for me to my great comfort and 
satisfaction. The Doctor’s acquirements and personal 
good character must, I think, give him a very respectable 
standing as a scientific Surgeon Dentist. 

8. F. FITCH.’ 

From Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., formerly Professor of 

Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, N. H., and 

at present Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the 

Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘i am acquainted with Dr. Grandin, and regard him as a 
very skilful dentist, well qualified to operate in all the de- 
partments of the profession. Dr. G. manufactures and 
uses the porcelain teeth, and those too of superior quality, 
as I should judge from the tests to which I have seen them 
subjected. I do not hesitate to recommmend Dr. Grandin 
to those who may wish to employ a good dentist. 

R. D. MUSSEY.’ 
From Parker Cleavland, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 

Mineralogy and Natural Philosophy at Bowdoin College 

Brunswick, Me. 


‘I have seen the porcelain teeth manufactured by David 
8. Grandin, M. D., and from their composition, as stated 
by him to me, and from the tests to which I have seen 
them subjected by Dr. G., 1 am disp ito ¢ ider them 
of superior quality, and not liable to be affected by any 
agents to which they may be exposed in the mouth. 
PARKER CLEAVLAND. 








FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


339 Washington-st. 


NSTRUCTION given in all branches essential to a 
thorough and accomplished female education. 


LANGUAGES. 


In addition to the CLassics, the SPEAKING with fluency 
and correctness, of the Mopern Laneuaaes, will be taught 
by eminent European scholars. 


ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


The various departments of Drawinea, Fancy NEEDLE- 
work and PainTine, will receive particular attention; 
and the best professional instruction in Music will be pro 
vided, for pupils of the school, at reduced prices. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


As a means of activity and HEALTH, as well as ease of 
manners and gracefulness of carriage, arrangements have 
been made providing free access, daily, to a Gymnastic 
and Calisthenic Academy for Ladies, and also to an ex- 
celient school for Dancing, on Wednesday and Saturday 
at 20’clock. No extra charges except for Music. Hours 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P. M. Private lessons at 3 P. M. 
Terms, references, &c. given at the school room. 
F. L. CAPEN. 

June 21. 








SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 
GENERAL AGENT. 


R. AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for aiding 
Discharged Convicts, is sole Agent of this Society 
Otlice No. 10 Spring-st. Regular ofhice hours from 11 to 1 
daily. Office open at other business hours. Persons wish 
ing to employ Discharged Convicts, or to transact any 
other bysines with the agent, are requested to cail as 


above. 
WALTER CHANNING President. 
Boston March 13, 1847. 


CHASE*S 
AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Wasiiington Street. 
Boston. Likenesses executed in the highest perfection 


of the art, upon reasonable terms. Poorer qualities taken 
cheap as the cheapest. March 24. 





JI. E. FARWELL & CO 
Book, Plain and Faney 
JOB PRINTERS, 

32 Congress Street, Boston, 
Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. 
Remember the number. 

J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
ly49 





b] 


Dec. 9, 1846. 


° NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 
56 Union-street, - - BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT 

Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 


NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
3 Goods of all kinds taken in exchaw ze for 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. ¢ oods, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 








Commercial st., head of Lincoln’s wharf. 
Wanted—A place in a good family in the coun 
try for a young lad about 12 years of age, whose 
mother is poor, and wishes to be relieved of the 
burden of supporting him. Apply at Prisoner’s 
Friend Office, 40 Cornhill. 
Employment Wanted.—A middle aged 
man wishes for employment either as an account- 
ant or in some departinent of the musical world, as 
he cam tane instruments, make music, &c., and 
writes a good hand. If he can obtain no more con- 
genial employment, he would be willing to labor in 
a family. He has not been a prisoner, Enquire at 


*.* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, fr in $1 

upto $100 

MILLIKEN’S 

New Eating and Lodging Honse, 

Heap or NorFrouk AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 
3c Entrance to Ladies’ Rooms, No. 16 Prov- 
ince House Court. 





A. P. KLINE, 
Collector and Real Estate Broker, 
28 Sudbury-st., near Court, 





No. 40 Cornhill. rid Dpto 


= A father desires to obtain places for him- 
self and his two boys. One is about 10, and the 
other is 12. The father has been accustomed to 
work in a saw pit. 





Notice.—The subscriber would be glad to ac- 
commodate transient persons with board. 





interest but your good in this, my advice.’ 


Ww attend to collecting, buying and selling 


Houses and Real Estate of all kinds. Also, 


rents and bills of all ktnds collected at short notice. 
Also, mortgages negotiated. All business connected 
with real estate and collecting debts will be prompt 


y attended to. ’ 
Rerers ro—J. F. Moore, Esq., Messrs. Rich- 


ardson & Hinds, or at this office. 





CHARLES SPEAR, 24 London-st. 


May 19. 
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ITOMANITY’S LYRE. 


LABOR-WORSHIP. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 
‘ Laborare est orare.’ 


Brother, kneeling late and early, 
Eeve: working—Praying ever— 

Up and labor— Work is prayer, 
Worship is in best endeavor. 


Days and nights not given to service 
Turn thy life to sinful waste ; 

Be no laggard—be no sluggard— 
Live not like a man disgraced. 


See —Creation never resteth, 
Ever God creates anew ; 
‘To be like Him, is to labor, 
To adore Him, is to Do. 


Do thy best, and do it bravely, 
Never flag with under zeal,— 

This is writ as Scripture Holy ; 
Thou must either work or steal. 


None have mandate to be idle ; 
Folded hands are vilest crime ; 

God's command is labor-worship, 
In thy youth and in thy prime. 


For I preach the newest Gospel,— 
Work with Hand, and Work with Heart, 
Work—the Heavens are working always ,; 
Nature reads a text to Art. 


Suns become the sire of Systems, 
Planets labor as they roll ; 

And the law of their Celestial, 
's a law within thy soul. 


From thy nerves at each pulsation,— 
from the mystery of sleep,— 
Comes a lesson—a monition, 
Whose significance is deep. 


Rightly read, and fitly heeded, 
it will whisper to thy breast— 

‘ Thou art clothed around with beauty, 
And an angel is thy guest.’ 


But the beauty worketh, striveth, 
And is leading thee apace 

To a Future, whose foundations 
God hath planted not in space. 


Ob, the ange]—How he helpeth* 
Hinder not by act of thine ; 

Lagging limbs, or heartaweary, 
Mar the work of the Divine. 


Be a workman, O my brother! 
Higher worship is there none :— 

With its hymn of work-devotion, 
Nature is one choral tone. 


As I read the newest Gospel,— 
When the spade divides the clod, 
When the ploughshare turns the furrow, 
Men in prayer strive with God. 


Pray—* The early rain and latter, 
Lord, withhold not from our toil ; 
Fructify the seed we scatter, 
With this worship, in the soil.”’ 


Say— No slothful invocations 
From our bipe our lives profane ; 
We have kept the old commandment, 
Taking not thy Name in vain. 


‘ But they break the old commandment, 
And invoke thy Name with sin, 

Who, their idle bands uplifting, 
Unearned good would garner in, 


« We have new interpretation 
For the old instruction—ASK ; 
Best he asketh, most who tasketh 
Sinews, to perform his task.’ 


As I read the newest Gospel, 
There is nothing fixed and still ; 
Constant only in mutation 
[s God's law of Good and I. 


Time was, when the tongue’s petition 
Wisely wrestled with the skies ; 

When the flames, that curled on altars, 
Made accepted sacrifice. 


Time was, when the crowd exalted 
Priests above their fellow-men ;— 
But that worship is departed, 
And doth not return again. ‘ 
Ever working,— ever doing,— 
Nature’s law in Space and Time ;— 
See thou heed it in thy worship ; 
Build thou up a Life sublime. 


ver Idleness blasphemeth 
[n its prayer—in its praise ; 

How shall Heaven accept his incense, 
Who is idle all his days? 


te a workman, O my brother! 

Trust not worship to the tongue ; 
Pray with strenuous self-exertion ; 

Best by Hands are anthems sung 


Everywhere the earth is hallowed, 
Temples rise on every soil— 

in the forest—in the city— 
And their priest is Daily Toil. 


Thoughts of heaven! from his joy beguiled, 
‘They come to the bright-eyed, sinless child: 
T’) the man of age in his dim decay, 
Bringing hope that his youth had borne away; 
‘No the wo-smit soul in its dark distress, 
As flowers spring up in the wilderness; 
udin silent c' ambers of the dead, 
\Vhen the mourner goes with soundless tread; 
‘or, as the day-beams freely fall, 
Pure thoughts of heaven are sent to all. 


ea 


PEACE DEPARTMENT. 


| ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TO MEN, 








From Hood’s Encyclopadia. 
Military Morality, 

Wh it aschool! You have, reader, doubtless, 
been into a barrack mess-room—what a 
school—you saw the loungers, you heard the 
oaths; did you notice there the slightest evi- 
dence of happiness, or intellect, or moral 
purity? no; nor are these ever to be found in 
the vicinity of a camp or a barracks; in fact, 
all those charities and beauties, and amiable- 
nesses which consecrate life and make ita 
blessing, are driven far away from the home 
of the soldier; ‘ almost all the profession,’ 
says Dr. V. Knox, ‘ have some characteristic 
manners which the professors seem to adopt 
with little examination as necessary and hon- 
orable distinetions. It happens unfortunately, 
that profligacy, libertinism, and infidelity, are 
thought by weaker minds, almost as nevessary 
a part of a soldier’s uniform as his shoulder 
knot,—to hesitate at an oath—to decline in- 
toxication—to profess a ragard for religion, 
would be almost as ignominious as to refuse 
a challenge, Captain Basil Hall says, < | 
have always found two invariable symptoms 
of a man having served,—a little more intelli- 
gence, and a great deal more knavery.’ 


It will certainly, in the first place, be re- 
garded asa circumstance likely to result in 
the most demoralizing influences, that the 
military profession destroys the soldier’s 
individuality, does not recognize—tramples 
upon—the soldier’s moral responsibility and 
free agency; a regiment of spinning jennies 
—a steam engine,—are as responsible as a 
regiment of soldiers. This is called, I sup- 
pose, discipline; ’tis a discipline in which the 
moral powers cre stultified, their existence is 
incompatible with such a state of servility.— 
Conscience! *twould be a useless commodity 
toa soldier. Hast thou one, young reader? 
pack it upin the lumber room, if thou art off 
for the army, it will not do for the soldier. 
Art thou in the habit of asking reasons for 
things? nay, nay, tis a bad habit, curb it—it 
would be punished in a soldier. Is the culti- 
vation of the heart and the intellect dear? Tis 
a gross and worthless, and morbid pursuit, 
and would not be permitted in a soldier. 
Have you a notion that vice is wrong, that 
robbery, injustice and crime are stains upon 
our human nature? We will almost be bound 
to say that such will not be thy opinion six 
months after thou hast been asoldier, In 
enlisting, please to remember that thy 
thoughts, will, head, arms, legs, hands, feel- 
ings, are thine no longer, they are those of 
a soldier, 


The influence of the warlike profession in 
“depraving human nature, is proverbial: it is 
an old English axiom, ‘War makes men 
thieves, and peace sends them to the gallows;? 
it was natural to expect that it would be so. 
‘And when a camp is broken up,’ observes 
the American Judge Dawes, ‘ what examples 
can be expected from the multitudes who 
leave it? Consult the penitentiaries, or the 
prisons of any country that has tasted of 
war. Ask some philanthropist who from 
compassionate curiosity is accustomed to visit 
them; ask some Howard to lead you to the 
grated windows, or subterranean cells, and if 
there be any remnant of truth in such confines 
of wickedness, there satisfy your inquiries, 
what portion of the miserable tenants are in- 
debted for their dreadful condition, to vices 
which spring from idleness, the offspring of 
war.’ 


Ravages or War.—Every reader of his- 
tory is familiar with the so called Thirty 
Years’ War, which raged in the heart of 
Europe from 1618 to 1648. 
war, and involved the great mass of Papists 


It was a relgious 


and Protestants,—the former under their 
Catholic League, the latter in their Evangel- 
Schiller, in his history of this 
war, says, ‘from the imerior of Bohemia to 
the mouth of the Scheldt, from the Banks 


of the Po to the coasts of the Baltic, it deso- 


tcal Union. 


lated countries, destroyed harvests, and laid 
towns and villages in ashes; extinguished, 
during half a century, the rising progress of 
civilization in Germany; and reduced the im- 
proving manners of the people to their an- 





cient barbarism.’ 





SONER’S FRIEND, 





THE CHILDS FRIEND. 








The Boy in Prison. 


LETTER Ill. 
To Sabbath School Children. 
Werunersrieip, Conn., June 13, 1832. 
My Dear Youne Frienps: 

The home of that Sunday-school scholar is 
no longer a place of punishment. He has 
not escaped by force, nor by cunning; nor has 
he staid there as long as the judge said he 
must. I will tell you how he got his liberty 
so soon, 

Not long after I sent you that other letter, 
the sister of this boy came here to see him. 
When she talked to him, he had a heavy 
heart, and cried, and could hardly hold up 
his head. He told her how wicked a boy he 
had been, said he was sorry and promised to 
do better and obey her in time to come. The 
sister greatly disliked the bad deeds of her 
brother, yet she loved him, and began to 
think what she could do for him. It came 
into her mind that the men who make laws 
for the State this year, were soon to have a 
meeting. It was agreed that the boy should 
write a letter to these men, confess what he 
had done, and ask to be released from punish- 
ment. So the boy wrote a letter in these 
words: It is not proper for me to tell you the 
names of the persons or places, and therefere 
I put marks: 

‘ To the Legislature of the State of Connecti- 
cul. 


‘lama boy sixteen years of age. 
born in , one of the West India 
islands. Both of my parents are dead. | 
came to this country to get an education. I 
have been to school to Mr. of . 
and to Mr. of . Tran away 
from the latter place to escape punishment for 
tuking six cents that did not belong to me. 
1 went to » Where I was induced by 
another boy to join him in stealing a boat, for 
which I was sent here for two years. I con- 
fess | have done very wrong. | am sorry for 
it, and am resolved to doso nomore. ‘Vhough 
I am kindly treated here, I should be glad to 
have my liberty. If I do get my liberty I 
am determined to do as my friends direct me.’ 


I was 














The boy signed his name to this letter, and 
it was sent vs directed. I heard it read ina 
large room full of men, who had come togeth- 
er to make laws. They listened to the letter. 
They thought about it. They were not 
pleased with the bad deeds which he had 
done. ‘They knew that he deserved to be} 
punished. Butthenthey thought how young 
he was. He was an orphan, far from home, 
and in a wide and wicked world. Another 
boy led him into crime. He was sorry for 


‘anguish. 





what he had done, and promised todo so no 
more. 

While the men thought of these things, | 
feelings in favor of the boy were excited in| 
their hearts. When they were asked wheth- 
er they were willing that the boy, who had_ 
sent them the letter, should be set at liberty, ] 
saw almost every one raise his right hand, as | 
a sign that he was willing. So my young | 
friends, the Sunday-school scholar got his | 
iiberty. Now he will not have to eat and 
sleep alone in his little cell any longer. He 
will not have to work hard all day and get | 
nothing for itany longer. I think you will 
feel happy to hear what I have told you. No, 
one will be sorry that the boy has his liberty, | 
if he behaves well hereafter. Should he do! 
wickedly again—but perhaps you have your 
lesson for the Sunday-schoolfet to learn, so 
I will not make my letter much longer. 

Your friend, G. Barrett, 
Chaplain of the Conn. State Prison. 


WASHINGTON. 
When General Washington was young, 
Abéut as large as I, 
He never would permit his tongue 
To tell a wilful lie. 


Once when he cut his father’s tree, 
He owned it to his face, 

And then his father ardently 
Clasped him in his embrace. 


He told his son it pleased htm more, 





For him to own the truth, 
Than if his tree was bending o’er 
With gold and silver fruit. 
Then like this brave and noble boy, 
Whose viriues brightly shone, 
If I my father’s trees destroy, 
The truth Ill surely own. 





| at this office. 


\ Tin Ware, &c. 


TREATMENT OF ANIDALS. 


‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Tho’ graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’— Cowper. 


Cruelty to Animals. 
BY G. W. KILTON. 


The cruelties inflicted by man upon the 


lower animals, has for some time past occu-|, 


pied my thoughts, and I feel it my duty in 
connexion and in accordance with other phi- 
lanthropic efforts, to endeavor to call public 
attention to that kindness which this portion 
of the creation demands at our hands. 

This subject has not received that attention 
in this country that it justly claims. 1! be- 
lieve we have somé laws against cruelty to 
animals, providing a small fine; laws, which 
from the indifference of public sentiment, are 
seldom enforced; while in England and Scot- 
land the subject is more before the public, as 
they have Annual Lectures endowed, for the 
purpose of keeping it before the people, and 
of creating a public sentiment against it. I 
will present here an extract from a discourse 
delivered on one of these occasions by Dr. 
Chalmers of Edinburgh, which 
strongly the idea, that as the lower animals 
with 

in- 


impresses 
are constructed so much like 
nerves, muscles, &c., that the 
flicted upon them give pain, as well as upon 
the human species, ‘ These sufferings are 
really felt. The beasts of thg field are not 
so many automata without sensation, and just 
so constructed as to give all the natural signs 
and expressions of it. Nature has not prac- 
tised this universal deception upon our spe- 
cies. These poor animals just look, and 
tremble, and give forth the very indications 
of suffering that we do. There is in it the 
distinct ery of pain. This is the unequivo- 
cal physiognomy of pain. They put on the 
same aspect of terror on the demonstrations 
of amenacing brow. ‘They exhibit the same 
distortions of agony after the infliction of it. 
The bruise, or the burn, or the fracture, or 
the deep incision, or the fierce encounter 
with one of equal or superior strength, just 
affects them similarly to outselves. Their 
blood circulates as ours. They have pulsa- 
tions in various parts of the body like ours. 
They sicken, and they grow feeble with age, 
and finally they die just as we do, Theirs is 
unmixed and unmitigated pain—the agonies 
of martyrdom. When they lie down to die, 
their only fellowship is with suffering, for in 
the prison-house of their beset and bounded 
faculties, there can no relief be afforded by 
interests or other 


man, 
blows 


communion with other 
things. ‘The attention does not lighten their 
distress as it does that of man, by carrying off 
his spirit from that exciting pungency and 
pressure which might else be overwhelming. 
There is but room in their mysterious econo- 
my for one inmate, and that is, the absorbing 
sense of their own single and concentrated 
And so in that bed of torment, 
whereon the wounded animal lingers and ex- 
pires, there is an unexplored depth and inten- 
sity of suffering which the poor dumb ani- 
mal cannot tell, and against which it can offer 
no remonstrance; an untold and unknown 
amount of wretchedness, of which no articu- 


late voice gives utterance. But there is an 


| eloquence in its silence; and the airy shroud 


which disguses it, only serves to aggravate 
its horrors.’ 

I trust that this neglected subject will find 
advocates, and that a better public sentiment 
in regard to this matter may extensive ly pre- 


vail. 





The Principles of Nature, her Divine 
Revelations. and a Voice to Mankind; 


By and through ANprREw Jackson Davis, 
The Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
IIS extraordinary Work, (the contents of which were 
given in the Pr.soner’s Friend of Aug. 18,) may be had 
Price $2 50. 





NOTICE, 


R. T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully inform the 
sick that he still continues to attend to the treatment 
of the various diseases of the Chest, Lungs, Liver, Stomach 
and Chronic Derangements of every kind, according to the 
Magnetic and Botanic systems of practice at his office, 
NO. 3. HANOVER STREET, (up stairs, BOSTON. His 
method of treating chronic diseases in some respects is 
comparatively new; and although acknowledged by the 
medical faculty generally, to be highly useful, yet they 
have not sufticient leisure to adopt it. It has thus far been 
very successful. Out of about 1200 cases treated by Dr. 
1. during the last two years, but eight or ten deaths have 
come to his knowledge. Terms so moderste as to bring 
his practice within the reach of the poorest. 
No CHARGB MADE FoR ADVICE. 
Galvanism and Electricity applied to patients at any time 
from 8, A. M. to 8, P. M. 4 
Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC EXAMINA- 
TION of their case, by a first rate Clairvoyant. Such ex- 
atninations, however, can only be given between the hours 
of 10 and 12, A. M., and half past 2 and half past 4 P. M. 
Professional calls attended to by day or night, in the 
city or vicinity. Office, No. 3, Hanover Street. Resi. 
dence, 58 Nashua Street. 
Magnetic snd Botanic Medicines for sale; also Magnetic 
Apparatus for medicol use. 
Jan. 6, 1847. 


VAPOR BATHS, &c. 
V. BADGER & CO, No 175 Tremont Street, opposite 
the Tremont House, manufacture and have constantly 
for sale Bates’ Patent Chamber Shower Baths. 
Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all kinds— 
Britannia Ware of superior fivish and latest fashion—fine 
Jan. 6, 1847. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 


OR sale, constantly, at the Office of the Pris- 

oner’s Friend, a general assortment of Publi- 

cations, of the character of the following specified 
ones, viz:— 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY FOWLER & WELLS, N. ¥ 


*Education. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. 50 
* PhrenologyProved, Illustrated and Applied. 
34th edition, enlarged. By O.S. Fowler. 
Containing over 500 pages 12 me. Tlus- 
trated by upwards of 40 engravings. A 

Practica. standard work on. the sci- 

ence, 

Memory and Intellectual Improvement.— 
New edition, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved. By O. S. Fowler. Applied to 
self-education and juvenile instruction. 
Illustrated by engravings. An invaiuable 
work for the young. pp. 230, 12 mo. 50 

*Religion, Natural and Revealed: or the Mo- 
ral Bearings of Vhrenology, compared 
with those enjoined in the scriptures. By 
O. 8. Fowler. 50 

Love and Parentage: applied to the im- 
provement of offspring. By O. S. Fowler. 

Of which more than ten thousand copies 
have been sold within six months. 25 

Amativeness: or the evils and remedies of 
excessive and perverted sexuality, inelud- 
ing warnings and advice to the married and 
single; being a supplemen! to Love and 
Parentage. 12 

Matrimony: by O. S, Fowler: or Phrenolo- 
gy and Physiology applied to the selec- 
tion of congenial companions for life—of 
of which more than thirty thousand copies 
have been sold in the United States, be- 
sides having been re-published in England, 25 

Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiology. By 
L. N. Fowler. Comprising a condensed 
description of the functions of the body 
and mind; also the additional discoveries 
mude by the aid of Magnetism and Neu- 
rology. Illustrated. 12 

Marriage: or the principles of Phrenology 
and Physiology applied to Man’s social 
relations, together with an analysis of the 
domestic feelings. By L. N. Fowler. 25 

Phrenological Guide: designed for students 
of their own characters. Most of the or- 
gans are illustrated with two engrayings, 
showing euch organ, large and small. A 
good thing for beginners. 12 

Phrenology and Physiology: applied to tem- 
perance, or the laws of life and health; 
of which upwards of twenty thousand 
have been sold. No one should be with- 
out it. 7 

Tight Lacing: or the evils of compressing 
the organs of animal life, and thereby en- 
feebling the vital functions. This work 


has also had an extensive sale. 6 
Synopsis of Phreuology: designed for the 

use of practical Phrenologists. 6 
Teeth, their disase and treatinent. By John 

Burdell. 12 
Physiology for schools and families. By Mrs. 

Fowler. 25 
Self-Culture and perfection of Character, by 

O. 8. Fowler. 75 


Chemis'ry, and its application to Physiology, 
Agriculture and Commerce. By Prof, Li- 


ebig. 20 
Physiology, animal and Mental. By O. 8. 

Fowler. 50 
Hereditary Descent, its Jaws and Facts. 50 
A Sober and ‘Temperate Life. By Lewis 

Cornaro. 25 
Woman, her Education and Influence. By 

Mrs. Hugo Reid. 40 


Phrenology for schools and families. 
N. Fowler. 
Fascination, or the Power of Charming. By 


By L. 


John B. Newman, M. D. 40 
ANTI-SLAVERY. 

Liberty Cap. By Eliza L. Follen 6 
American Chattelise| Humanity. By Jona- 

than Walker. 6 
A Picture of Slavery. By Jonathan Walker. 6 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass. 25 
Slavery. By Wm. E. Channing. 25 
Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 

By Samuel Brooks. 12 
Narrative of Jonathan Walker. 37 
Anti-Slavery Melodies, 30 


Narrative of Wm. W. Brown, a fugitive 
slave, just published. 

Papers on the Slave Power. By J. G. Pal- 
frey. 12 

Facts for the People, showing the relations 
of the U. 8. Government to Slavery, em- 


bracing a History of the Mexican War. 
Compiled from official] and other authen- 
tic documents. By Loring Moody. 19 
A Picture of Slavery, for youth. By Jona. 
Walker. 6 
PEACE 


Manual of Peace. By Prof. T. C. Upham. 31 
True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles 
Sumner of Boston. 20 
Reign of Peace. By A. G. Comings. 15 
*Bouk of Peace. By Rev. Mr. Beckwith. 1 00 
Principles of Peace. By ‘thomas Hancock. 20 
Christian Non-Resistance. By Adin Ballou. 37 


Dymond on War. 20 

*A Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. Wright. 3 

*Law of Kindness. By Rev. H. W. Mont- 
gomery. 50 


WORKS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
*Letters from New-York. First and Second 


Series. 75 
*Fact and Fiction. 75 
*F.owers for Children. $7 
*History of Women. 1 00 
*Biographies of Good Wives, 62 

WORKS OF COMBE. 
*Principles of Physiology. 75 
*The Constitution of Man. 50 
*Phrenology. 50 
*Digestion and Dietetics. 50 


WORKS OF PROF. UPHAM. 
*Religious Maxims. 87 
*Life of Faith, 1 00; *Interior Life. 1 00 
*Manual of Peace. 37 


WATER CURE. 


Facts in Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 19 
The Practice of the Water Cure. By Drs. 
Wilson and Guily. 26 


Handbook of Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 37 


The Philosophy of the Water Care. By 

John Balbirnie. 25 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men. 20 
‘The Water Cure Manual. By Joel Shew. 50 


The above works can all be sent by mail; 
but the covers of these thus marked (*) must 
removed, to be thus sent. Aug. 4- 
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